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ORANGE HALL. 
CHAPTER I.—MY FIRST NIGHT IN JAMAICA. 


Ir was one morning in January when I was called on 
deck to see the sun rise in Jamaica. The previous 
day, immediately after sighting the bluff of Cape 

orant, the first point visible to ships from the wind- 
ward, the island had been hidden by rain, which did 
not clear off till after we had turned in for the night. 
Bare trees, and low white cliffs, fog, frost, and 
tempest, these were my last memories of land in old 
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England ; could the land I looked on, as I stepped on 
deck, belong to the same earth? We seemed to have 
arrived there without gradual transition, to have 
bounded from one planet to another; for a sea- 
voyage is an episode too prominent and apart in the 
life of a landsman to be counted, like a railway 
journey, as a mere mode of communication between 
two countries. 

We were moving gently along with the current: 
there was just light enough to show on the beach, 
about a hundred yards off, a thick fringe of cocoa- 
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nut trees, which, stirred at intervals by the last 
breathings of the land-breeze that dies as morning 
breaks, seemed to stretch out their long arms towards 
me over the water, in token of welcome to my new 
home. Immediately behind them rose mountains of 
unknown height, the tops being hidden by the morn- 
ing mist; one tniform dark mass of verdure they 
looked, out of ‘hich a low, verandahed, white house, 
or a gigantic pine-covered tree, detached itself here 
and there. 

The town for which we were bound lay scattered 
along the water’s edge not far ahead of us; harbour, 
I could see none; yet harbour there was, impossible 
of access to all but the negro pilots, and safe as any 
in the world when once attained. A reef of rocks, 
rising almost to the surface of the water, encloses the 
town in a semicircle broken only in one place, where 
a narrow winding passage leaves but a few feet on 
each side of the vessel, as she sails in with the first 
light puffs of the sea-breeze. In a calm day the 
surface of the water is unbroken, but so clear are its 
depths that one may look over the side of a vessel 
and trace every detail of the submerged landscape. 
The reef looks as a chain of Alps might look from a 
balloon; some smooth and rounded, others jagged 
and broken ; some bare, others covered with a forest 
of marine plants, in which many a strange race of 
fish and sea-insects make their homes, and send up 
gleams of bright colouring through the transparent 
water as they pass in and out. Golden star-fish are 


there, crimson-backed crabs, the purple jelly-fish, 
the pink conch, the periwinkle, with its two little 
pearly teeth and bleeding gum, and an éndless variety 
of silver-scaled fish, which dart busily about as if they 


were the Mercuries of the watery world. But when 
the weather is rough the harbour is visible enough 
from land and sea: ities still and smooth, edged with 
a fringe of white foam, outside which the waves dash 
and roar in concert with the wind. But we must wait 
for the sea-breeze to enter the harbour, and it ddeés 
not rise till nearly eight o’clock, leaving the beautiful 
island time to awaken well out of sleep and make Wer 
gorgeous toilette for the day. 

Nothing is rarer in Jamaica than punctuality ; 
nothing more exasperating than the unansWefable 
excuses one gets for the want of it. It is uselé 
say, ‘‘ We will start at such an hour;” your Worges 
are sure to stray in the interval, or come in from the 
pastures shoeless, or a dozen accidents, beyond the 
range of European foresight, have happenéd to 
them, or your carriage or harness. It Was not 
surprising, therefore, that though we had been. daily 
expected for three weeks, neither carriage nor Sér- 
vants were waiting for us at ——, or indéed made 
their appearance at all on the day of our arrival. 
A friend of my husband, who lived about ten miles 
on the road to our estate, was fortunately in town 
that day, and knowing our anxiety to reach home as 
soon as possible, persuaded us, when it became too 
late to think of a longer journey, to go at least as 
far as his overseership, Orange Hall, and accept his 
hospitality for the night. We thankfully did so, 
and our friend despatched a servant with instruc- 
tions to prepare for our arrival. 

It was almost sunset when we started. The road 
lay, the whole distance, along. the seashore; now 
through avenues of cocoanuts, or between hedges 
of the aromatic logwood, then under the spreading 
grape-trees, laden with bunches of luscious-looking 
fruit, deceptive as Dead-Sea apples, and with their 
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large, succulent leaves, one of which gives the negro 
girl her fan; then we passed a waste, grown over 
with American aloes, hundreds of which were sending 
up their mast-like stems, that a féw weeks later 
would break into flower; while along the beach 
extended a thicket of mangroves, whose lower 
branches, like those of the Indian banyan, turning 
downwards, root themselves in the sandy soil and 
send up stems from which young branches spring 
and root, and spring and root—till, where the shore 
is flat, they have advanced far into the sea, and 
covered the shallow waters with a network on which 
the sportsman ventures out in search of water-fowl. 
Woe to him if he miss his footing on the arched 
and slippery stems! to struggle with the quicksand 
beneath is but to dig his own grave the deeper. 

Before half our distance was made, the sun set; 
all the colours of the rainbow radiated over half the 
heavens from the spot where he sunk. For a few 
minutes they continued deepening in intensity, then 
blended one in another, and faded rapidly out; the 
sun had not disappeared a quarter of an hour before 
night seemed to have drawn a veil round us, and 
shut out from our sight all but the fantastic outline 
of the objects nearest. Two regrets seized on me 
there, for the twilight of our English summer even- 
ings (even in January one does not believe in 
winter in Jamaica) and the hush of our English 
nights. The insect and reptile world awakens just 
when man begins to think of sleep. From sunset 
till sunrise there is not an imstarit of silence; from 
every blade of grass, from the water, and sand or 
mud over which it Tins, there comes a sound of 
humming, buzzing, croaking, singing, whistling, 
piping, hissing; dominated at intervals by the loud, 
hoarse voicé of the croaking rt I never got 
uséd to the noise of thé rope nights; how un- 
@arthly would their beaut} be if they had the 
crowning charm of soletin siletiv ! 

Picturesque sights did hot Céa86 with daylight; 
héré and there, behind a Well-naniéd fente of dagger- 
plants, stood the habitations of the turtle and crab- 

shers; négro huts roofed in With dry cocoanut 
branches, the light within stréatiing out of the 
trellised Wattle walls. Once or twice we came on 
a group Of such huts, built in the Bhélter of a grove; 
a fire was burning before them, Which threw a red 
glare ‘over the trees, and bronght out in strong 
relief the black features and gay-coloured turbans 
of the womén cooking their suppers at it, and the 
Shining naked limbs of the children playing round. 

Arrived at the overseer’s cottage, which stood 
Wéar the seashore, surrounded by mill, trash-hcuse, 
béiling-housé, still-howse, and everything else re- 
quisite for the manufactaré of sugar and rum, our 
host informed us that, after supping with him, the 
carriage would take us to the Great House (as the 
negroes name the master’s residence on every estate), 
to which, as his own was undergoing repair and 
enlargement, he had recently transported furniture 
for a bedroom in case a friend or chance traveller 
arrived to claim shelter for the night. Accordingly, 
supper over, we proceeded to our quarters, accul- 
panied by our friend. We drove nearly a mile back 
from the shore through cane-fields, and having 
entered a park-like enclosure—in which next day 
I found the scattered trees were mahogany, citron, 
and orange—and mounted a steep hill, which com- 
menced the mountain range behind, we stopped 
before a large and stately mansion. 
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A double flight of steps led up to a broad, lofty 
colonnade, that extended the whole width of the 
house; we mounted them, and turned to look at the 
sea, glittering in the light of the stars, and at the 
cane-fields and pastures that lay between, over which 
myriads of fire-flies threw a strange, uncertain light, 
as they darted backwards and forwards. From the 
colonnade we entered an enormous hall, formerly 
the great drawing-room ; the lamp, which our friend 
had prepared while we were watching the fire-flies, 
scarcely threw its light as high as the lofty ceiling ; 
but, on going the rounds to see that all was fast, he 
made me observe the beautiful marqueterie floor, 
and that the wainscoting, richly-carved doors and 
window-shutters, were all of solid mahogany, cut on 
the estate and sent to England to be worked by 
skilful artists. On the walls hung a few portraits of 
courtiers and hooped ladies, dropping out of their 
frames with damp and neglect, besides which there was 
not an article of furniture in the house, except in a 
side room, communicating only with the great draw- 
ing-room, which our friend had fitted up as a tem- 
porary bedroom, and into which he ushered us. 

Having wished us good night he left, and we again 
went the rounds to see that the doors and shutters, 
all of which had strong mahogany bars across them 
on the inside, were firmly secured. My husband 
explained that this precautionary measure was taken 
against the wind only, which might possibly rise in 
the night, and was in no wise necessary against 
thieves or other intruders, a truth of which I after- 
wards learnt the full extent, having many a time 
slept, the only living soul, in a house that had neither 
bolt nor lock on door or shutter, nor a white family 
living within ten miles of it. I was surprised that 
our friend, who had shown most hospitable fore- 
thought in every little detail of our accommodation, 
had not sent one of his servants to wait on us in case 
of need. My husband said negro servants never 
slept under the same roof with their masters; and 
the lateness of the hour and distance from the over- 
seer’s cottage probably prevented one from coming 
for the half-hour during which she might have been 
useful to me. He did not tell me, what he well 
knew was the truth, that neither threats nor the 
richest bribes that could be offered would have in- 
duced a creature on the estate, except our friend, 
to set his foot in that house after sunset. "We were, 
therefore, alone with our little dog, a terrier, re- 
markable, like the rest of his race, for his insolent 
courage and intolerable noisiness on the smallest 
provocation. He seemed to appreciate, like me, the 
prospect of a stationary and quiet night’s rest, and 
curled himself contentedly up in the little bed shaken 
down for him in a corner. 

_Thad neither fright nor nervousness at the isola- 
tion; my mind was full of the beautiful pictures seen 
through the day, and my heart of contentment and 
thankfulness to have safely passed so many dangers. 
I must have slept soundly, dreamlessly, for some hours, 
when I was suddenly awakened by an inexpressibly 
awful sound, that appeared to come from imme- 
diately above the bed. It seemed a deep, prolonged 
groan, ending ina gurgling sob, asof a man indeath 
agony. Ere it died out the dog jumped on the bed, 
without bark or whine, trembling violently in every 
limb, and cold as though he had stood in the frost for 
hours; there he established himself, and neither 
threats nor coaxing could dislodge him till morning 
broke. My husband had been awakened in the same 
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moment as myself and the dog, and when at last I dared 
to ask, ‘‘What could that sound be?” he replied, 
‘*Some dog that we must have shut into the house 
without seeing.” I accepted his explanation with a 
faith that seemed marvellous to me next day, when I 
reflected that there was no article of furniture behind 
which a dog or any other animal could have escaped 
observation ; and that, besides, our dog would have 
instinctively recognised the voice of one of his own 
species and barked for an hour. Not a breath of 
wind was stirring, and no sound disturbed the stillness 
of the remaining hours of the night. 

At six o’clock in the morning came knocks at the 
door; and on opening, two negro girls entered, bear- 
ing on their heads, one hot coffee, the other a tray 
laden with fruits; ripe yellow bananas, sweet nees- 
berries, slices of pineapple, shaddocks and oranges 
ripened on the trees under the tropical sun. One 
never eats oranges in Europe again after having 
eaten them in Jamaica. 

Our friend soon arrived, and seemed speechless 
with vexation and surprise on hearing my laughing 
history of my fright. He was anxious that we should 
go immediately to his house, where breakfast was 
prepared; but, as our servants and horses had already 
arrived, and we were to continue our journey home 
during the day, I expressed so strong a desire to 
explore the beautiful mansion before leaving it, that, 
after raising a few difficulties, which I instantly ré- 
moved, he had no choice left but to consent. It was 
a two-storied house, in which the ground and upper 
floor exactly corresponded; all the varied woods of 
the island were inlaid in the floors, and the utmost 
luxury of ornament was everywhere displayed in the 
fittings of the rooms; the broad staircase and richly- 
carved balustrades were of mahogany, and had been 
polished, but now signs of neglect and decay were 
everywhere. We went through suites of drawing- 
rooms, library, music-hall, billiard-room, along cool 
corridors and out on the balconies above the colon- 
nades. There had been alarge garden at the back of 
the house ; its trees were now matted together by the 
white convolvuli that climbed up and ran along the 
branches, and, stretching from their extremities down 
to the ground, had seized on a tuft of grass, and 
making of it a point d’appui, had then again laid hold 
of a branch of the nearest tree, so weaving an inex- 
tricable tangle. After looking into a few of the bed- 
rooms on the upper floor, which I found all exactly 
alike, I declared myself satisfied, and was about to 
descend the staircase, when, being just at the door, it 
occurred to me to enter the room over that which we 
had occupied. It was empty like the rest; but there 
was something sinister there that caught my eye and 
made me think shudderingly of the noise heard in 
the night. In the centre of the room was a large, 
dark stain; a trail connected it with a yet larger and 
deeper stain that lay near the door. It was easy to 
picture to myself a murdered man, who, after lying 
some time where he fell, had gathered his last 
strength to drag himself towards the entrance, and 
there had bled to death. 

I had seen enough of Orange Hall for that morn- 
ing. Our friend either would not, or could not, tell 
me anything of the history of the house. He said 
the old proprietors had been dead before the memory 
of the present generation; they had left no imme- 
diate descendants; the property had been in chan- 
cery for years, and was likely to remain there. The 
land was well cultivated, and the buildings neces- 
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sary to turn the produce to account kept in thorough 
repair; but as the house and pleasure grounds had 
no legal occupants, the Court of Chancery would 
allow nothing for their maintenance, and they were 
going fast to ruin. He admitted that there were 
ghost stories attached to the old Hall; but negro 
superstition attached ghost stories to everything. 
He would not have hesitated to sleep in the house 
himself, had occasion required, and had not scrupled 
to place us there, knowing my husband to be free 
from all kinds of fear, and that if, in virtue of the 
weakness of my sex, I were not, since I should 
know nothing about the ghost story, I should sleep 
‘none the worse for it. 





THE SACK OF ROME. 


Tue observer cannot but be struck with strange 
parallels in the moral aspect of the Paris of to-day 
and Rome of the Decadence. The Paris of yester- 
day, perhaps, we should say, for who knows what 
change present troubles may not bring forth? The 
austere virtues to which Rome was indebted for 
proud pre-eminence as crowned mistress of the world, 
were certainly not conspicuous in her in the days of 
her decline. Emperors sunk in the softness of 
Asian indolence, shut within palace walls, ignorant 
of affairs, governed by women and eunuchs, and con- 
sulting with ministers scarcely less effeminate than 
themselves, could not, with their languid efforts, 
guide well the State. The rulers and magistrates of 
Rome waxed rich with abundance of delicacies at the 
expense of the nation. Society was vicious with a 
hollow gaiety, which rang false in every ear attuned 
to the truth. Men grew sick with hectic pleasures ; 
the race was enfeebled. People clad themselves in 
costly and effeminate attire, and the Jezebels of the 
day, conspicuous at the theatre, or marching along 
the Via Sacra, flaunted themselves in fine linen, and 
purple and scarlet, and set the fashions of the town. 
At the same time, art hopelessly degenerated. Even 
Constantine was forced to rob from other monu- 
ments to. build himself an arch. That which was 
simply pompous and showy had taken the place of 
the chaste and beautiful. Sentimentalism was set 
for sentiment ; originality was lost. Very sad, re- 
membering that the true or false life of a people is 
almost surely reflected in its art, is the aspect of the 
dead sculpture and architecture of the days of the 
decadence. The feebleness there is not that of child- 
hood, which may be and often is full of promise, but 
that of decline, second childhood, impotent, frivolous, 
melancholy indeed. Inflated, flippant, lacking in high 
principle and straightforward search for and acknow- 
ledgment of the truth, such was the aspect of Rome 
before it fell into the hands of the Goths. How far 
Paris, its society and manners, may be painted in 
colours even faintly accordant with this picture, must 
be left for those who know it best to determine. 
Let us hope, with one of its own patriots, that the 
fruit of these bitter troubles may be to tear off from 
Paris her falser self, that she may stand revealed in 
nobler personality—that of humility and truth. 
Rome was besieged and sacked at other times, 
and by others than the Goths. But the Gothic in- 
vasion stands out as the most important, both in 
magnitude and results. Alaric and his hordes, after 
_ overrunning Northern Italy, poured into the Cam- 
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pagna and sat down before Rome. Rome then 
(a.D. 409) had declined to the condition we have 
attempted to describe. Honorius was Emperor of 
the West. The city contained at least a million of 
inhabitants ; the walls were eighteen miles in circuit, 
and of a thickness and strength such as even the 
visitor of to-day marvels at. Alaric preferred not 
to assault, he blockaded the gates of the city, and set 
diligent watch. He then stopped all navigation on 
the Tiber. Rome had depended much on vessels 
sailing up and down the Tiber for her food. Wine 
and oil and flour from the classic hill-slopes beyond 
the Campagna, fruits and vegetables from the smiling 
gardens about the river banks, were freighted in 
little ships and carried to the Roman market. This 
traffic, however, was cut off, and Rome effectually 
shut in. 

The first emotions of the nobles and pampered 
citizens were those of surprise and indignation that a 
vile Barbarian should dare to invest the capital of 
the world. But the siege continuing, arrogance 
soon succumbed to the pressure of famine, for a 
frightful famine made itself felt in the city. The 
Romans were reduced to the vilest aliments. There 
was first an allowance of three pounds of bread 
daily. It dwindled to a pound, to half a pound, to 
nothing. There are tales of ghastly repasts. Itis 
affirmed that men gave banquets of human food, 
and served up on their tables even the flesh of their 
children. The crowds in the city were swayed hither 
and thither by cross currents of impulse, like 
feathers in the pathway of a storm. At one time 
they invoked the celestial powers through the 
ceremonies of the Christian church; at another 
they rushed in disorganised masses to the temples to 
pay court to the pagan deities; which failing, the 
madness of superstition went further, and horrible 
spells and sacrifices were worked out (forbidden by 
law) to propitiate the infernal gods—a remnant of 
devil worship. Many thousands died in their houses 
and dropped in the streets from sheer starvation, and 
as the public sepulchres were outside the walls, 
these unburied corpses tainted the air. A plague 
broke out. Horror upon horror! The pestilence 
seems to have driven the luckless city to despair. 
An embassage was finally sent out to treat, but even 
in this extremity the message was inflated and pre- 
tentious. There were still, the herald said, an in- 
numerable host of Romans within the walls, well 
armed, who would fight to the last with the energy 
of despair. ‘‘ The.thicker the hay, the easier it is 
mowed down,” was Alaric’s contemptuous reply. 
However, he fixed a ransom, and for a season the 
beleaguering army withdrew its deadly grasp and 
marched into Tuscany. But it was only for a season, 
and the last condition of Rome was worse than the 
first. For the people mistook their case, and fancied 
the Barbarians had gone away through fear. And 
so when Alaric demanded reparation for the insults 
that had followed him, and for faith badly kept in 
the conditions of war, Honorius arrogantly invited 
him forthwith to evacuate all the lands of the Empire. 
Alaric came back to Rome. This time the Goths 
stormed the city without waiting to besiege it. 


And such a storm! They entered the Eternal ' 


City at midnight. The Salarian Gate was thrown 
open, and the flood of hostile forces poured in. 
Houses were fired on either hand. In the disorder 


of the night the flames spread and burnt down 
public buildings and private palaces. The dwelling 
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of Sallust on the Quirinal was burnt. A contem- 
orary historian asserts that the wrath of Heaven sup- 
plied an additional terror, and that the proud Forum 
of Rome, populous with temples and the statues of 
ods and heroes, was blasted with lightning. In 
fact, the full horrors of that dreadful night of storm, 
when Barbarians and Romans in their death-struggle 
fought amid the crackling of fires and falling-in of 
those narrow streets—for the Roman streets were 
narrow and overlapping—can have been known only 
to such as bore part in the bitter broil. Many 
believed that it was from national neglect of the 
temples and priestly worship—for pagan ceremonies 
were forbidden in Rome—that the gods had rained 
these calamities upon the city. Others sneered at 
the Christians—of course, Christians and infidels all 
suffered alike—and said their God in whom they 
trusted was not able to help them. To these latter 
it seems St. Augustine addressed his great work, 
“De Civitate Dei,” from which’ many glimpses of 
the internal condition of Rome during the siege may 
be got. For six days the sack went on. Alaric 
encouraged his troops to pillage, to seize on and 
enrich themselves with the spoils of a weak and 
effeminate people. But he commanded his soldiers 
to spare life; the unresisting were to be sacred. So 
also the churches and houses of God. Alaric de- 
clared he had not come to make war with the 
Apostles, but with the Romans. It happened in the 
thick of the tumult that a party of riotous Goths 
broke into a church, and laid hold on the precious 
vessels of the altar. A deaconess confronted the 
marauders at the very altar, and reproved them— 
rather a hazardous undertaking, one would think. 
But they desisted; and Alaric, hearing of it, com- 
manded that, to avoid accidents, all the consecrated 
plate and costly ornaments of the churches should be 
carried to St. Peter’s and put under guard. That 
St. Peter’s was the Basilica of Constantine, held in 
high veneration as covering the catacomb where the 
Apostle’s body was said to be buried. It was the old 
church upon which the present stupendous sanctuary 
was built. To this, then, all the saintly treasures 
were to come. And so, on one of the days of sack, 
through the midst of the tumult, under escort, there 
passed a strange procession, traversing the streets of 
Rome. Priests, bearing aloft their precious things 
as salvage from distant sanctuaries, went plodding 
on to the central asylum at the Vatican—the chant- 
ing of their solemn hymns mingling with the martial 
shouts of the Barbarians and the uproar of the 
populace. 

An old divine says: ‘‘There are more diamonds 
and pearls in St. Augustine—more stars and suns in 
his works—than there are flowers and little lights in 
all the domain of Romance.”’ Certainly in his “‘ City 
of God” there is good reading, but the picture he 
unconsciously paints of the condition of things in 

ome is appalling. His faith, however, soars above 
all the discord of earth. He sees the hand of 
Providence working throughout. Alluding to the 
fact of some of the streets being glutted with dead 
bodies, which lay for days without burial, he says: 
“And Christians lay there unentombed ; but what 
right have these pagans to insult our faith for that? 
for the Christian doctrine is, that ministering angels 
watch them, and their souls, like Lazarus, are even 
now in Abraham’s bosom.” As to the disgrace of 
their non-burial: “Who wants a grave, when heaven 
serveth for his tomb? ‘The providence of God ex- 
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tends to the very bodies of the dead faithful.” 
“Rome,” says Augustine, “breathes out virulent 
blasphemy against the true God, and slanders the 
Christian religion as the mother of all this mischief’ 
—the destroyer of their worldly happiness. They say 
that contempt of their (pagan) worship has drawn 
down this judgment upon Rome, has been the foun- 
tain from which these bitter waters spring. But 
God rules over all.” 

For six days, as aforesaid, this terrible ‘sack went 
on. Often with the citizens despair provoked a 
furious resistance, and then revenge was close at 
hand—reprisals, promiscuous massacre of the inno- 
cent and helpless, and violence and outrage of every 
kind. Pillage was universal, all Rome being flooded 
with the Barbarians. Gold and jewels and treasure 
that would go in small compass were sought for, 
and every house was searched and searched again. 
Palaces were stripped of all their splendour. Costly 
furniture was removed ; sideboards of massy plate, 
silk and purple, were piled into the waggons that 
followed in the wake of the Barbarian army. Many 
a fine statue the Goths melted down for the sake of 
the precious metal. Threats and blows forced con- 
fession of hidden treasures. ‘‘Some Christians,” 
writes Augustine, ever in the style of an apologia for 
his faith—‘‘ some Christians were put to the torture, 
to the end that they might discover where their 
goods lay. But the True Good, whereby they them- 
selves were good, they could neither lose nor dis- 
cover. Christ enriches the martyr with everlasting 
felicity. No man that ever confessed Christ could 
lose him amongst all these torments. As for these, 
their minds took a loftier pitch, beholding both the 
possession and affection of earthly riches with an 
eye of scorn. They lost all they had. What? 
Their faith, their zeal? These are Christian riches. 
He that is rich before God, what can man take from 
him? These are the treasures of which Christians 
are opulent, namely,” etc. Warming with his sub- 
ject, the Bishop of Hippo then proceeds to speak of 
such as suffered from famine. It was in the 
power of Christianity to override all the transitory 
troubles of this world. ‘‘ What have the Christians 
endured in this sack of Rome that turns not to their 
profit, if we rightly consider it? The extremity of 
famine, they say, destroyed many. Well, but they 
who patiently went through it have made good use 
of it. For such as the famine slew it delivered 
from the evil of this life. A bad death can never 
follow a good life. For there is nothing that makes 
death bad but that estate which followeth death. 
And what power hath the horror of death to 
affright their souls who have led a virtuous life ?” 

Numbers of those who escaped from the mas- 
sacre were made captives. Men of all ranks, the 
Goths fixed prices for their freedom. If these 
ransoms lapsed or were not paid by the benevolence 
of friends, or charity, the man dropped into the 
condition of a slave. Alas! for the poor who had 
no friends. Very fine is this sentence out of the 
‘City of God” :—‘‘ But many Christians they say were 
led into captivity. Such indeed had been a lamen- 
table case, if they had been led into some region 
where they could not find their God. But for com- 
forts in captivity the Scriptures have store.” 

Of course, all those escaped who could. Fugitives 
soon made their appearance in the distant provinces 
of the Empire—Kgypt, Carthage, Constantinople. 
People thought the end of the world had come. St. 
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Jerome, then living in seclusion in his quiet nook at 
Bethlehem, had his privacy crowded with illustrious 
beggars. There was a lady of the name of Proba, 
wife of the prefect, the most powerful subject in 
Rome. Escaping, she embarked in a small vessel, 
and sailing out to sea she looked landward and beheld 
her own palace in flames. The Barbarians had fired 
it. All her riches were lost in that wreck. With 
Christian resignation she went out into the world a 
pauper. The ship took her to the coast of Africa. 
At Carthage, Augustine received her. While wealthy 
she had, it appeared, spent her riches for Christ, and 
gained a good name among the saints. St. Jerome 
now wrote to her: ‘‘ You have lost the deceitful 
Mammon of the world; but as hitherto, in charitably 
spending your riches on the poor saints, you have 
laid up treasure in heaven, you still are rich. Your 
example puts tothe blush those priests and ministers 
of God who purchase lands and lay up wealth on 
earth as for a lasting home, while with their mouths 
they preach that we are but strangers and pilgrims 
here.” Chrysostom also corresponded with Proba 
from Constantinople, and had sent servants of the 
church to her hospitable dwelling in Rome. 

After this six days of sack, the Barbarians, laden 
with spoils, evacuated Rome—poured out along the 
Appian Way, wandering at will until they took up their 
summer quarters in Southern Italy. There in that 
lovely land these rough northerners made themselves 
at home. Farms and villas and garden-like uplands 
were pleasanter than encampments outside Rome. 
They spared nothing. The historian says: ‘‘ The 
fruits of a long peace perished under the rude grasp 
of the Barbarians, who themselves were incapable 
of tasting the elegant refinements of luxury which 


had been prepared for the use of the soft and 


polished Italians. Each soldier claimed his share of 
the corn and cattle, oil and wine, daily brought into 
the Gothic camp, and the principal warriors insulted 
the villas and gardens once inhabited by Lucullus 
and Cicero along the beauteous coast of Campania. 
Their trembling captives, the sons and daughters of 
Roman senators, presented in goblets of gold and 
gems large draughts of Falernian wine to the haughty 
victors, who stretched their huge limbs under the 
shade of plane-trees artificially disposed to screen 
the scorching rays and admit the genial warmth 
of the sun. These delights were enhanced by the 
memory of past hardships.”’ 

Alaric died in Sicily. His hordes had overrun 
its classic valleys to the very slopes of Etna. 
Strange had been his life, and strange was the 
manner of his burial, for he was buried beneath a 
river. The Barbarians turned the River Bucenti out 
of its course, captive peasants being forced to the 
labour. In the midst of the vacant bed of the 
stream they cut him out a sepulchre, and decked it 
with all splendour of Roman spoils and trophies. 
There they laid the warrior, and covered him up 
securely. Then the river was turned back into its 
old course, and slid on smoothly as before. And to 
the end that no one should tell the secret place of 
the tomb, the Goths slew all the workmen to a man 
who had assisted at Alaric’s burial. 

Such was the finish of the Gothic sack of Rome. 
But the city was once more given over as a prey to 
the lawless in the days of Charles v, eleven centuries 
after. There is a sickening tale of nine months of 
plunder, varied with acts of atrocious cruelty, lust, 
and rapine, given in Robertson’s History. The 
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depraved manners of that time seem to be a uniting 
of the sanguinary sins of the Barbarians with the 
polished vices born of the abuse of art and luxury, 
In this storming of Rome, Pope Clement vu, guil 
of conscience, shut himself up in the Castle of St, 
Angelo. There he stayed during the days of the 
sack. By the time that his conquerors set him at 
liberty, he was reduced to the extremity of eating 
asses’ flesh—all that remained between him and 
starvation. Insulting conditions of surrender were 
forced from him; as for the wretched inhabitants of 
the city, they were subjected to the utmost suffering, 
No age, character, or sex, was exempt. Cardinals, 
nobles, priests, matrons, virgins, were all a prey to 
a licentious soldiery—at the mercy of men utterly 
deaf to the voice of humanity. 

Rome has not been sacked since, but it has sus. 
tained various sieges. In these latter days it has 
been taken once more, but what a different tale 
history will tell of its present victors! What a con- 
trast between the soldiers of Charles v and those of 
Victor Emmanuel! Times are changed, and manners, 
And perhaps the most salient indication of such 
change that the world can show is in this final 
downfall of the temporal power which for ages has 
seemed eternal as Rome itself. Yet it has fallen like 
ripe fruit, by mere gravitation—fallen like an 
autumn leaf in the still air. The nations are not 
convulsed with the shock of its overthrow. It was 
a crumbling rampart that slid down into the river 
of Time, and the waters have closed over it without 
eddy or ripple. So long ago as 1290, Dante wrote:— 


‘¢The Church of Rome, 
Mixing two governments that ill assort, 
Hath missed her footing, fall’n into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defiled.” 


Since then nearly six centuries have gone by, and 
now at last the temporal government has come to 
an end. 





GENERAL TROCHU AND JULES FAVRE. 


Ir is characteristic of a revolution that men are 
suddenly called to the front, to have great responsi- 
bilities thrust upon them, of whom, comparatively 
speaking, little was previously known. This, however, 
could hardly be said either of General Trochu or 
Jules Favre, who in a time of national anxiety and 
peril became, almost in an hour, two of the foremost 
menin France. Both in their respective sphere had 
been recognised as capable and distinguished men 
long before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, and before a revolution in Paris summoned 
them to do their best and wisest under most disastrous 
circumstances. 

It was as the student soldier that General Trochu had 
been most favourably known. In the field he is said 
not to have risen perhaps far above the level of his 
contemporary captains and colonels in Algeria—of 
Bedeau, for example; Lamoriciére or Cavaignac. In 
the campaigns of the Second Empire, in the Crimea, 
and in Italy, he sustained and increased the reputation 
as a brilliant and energetic officer which he had won 
in earlier days under Marshal Bugeaud, and proved 
that he was deeply versed in the theory as well as im 
the practice of his profession. It was to the fear- 
lessness he displayed in pointing out in 1867, and at 
a time when they might have been remedied, the 
shortcomings and defects of the French Army, that he 
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owed his being unanimously called to take the helm 
as governor of the capital, when Paris, like a ship 
without a rudder, seemed fast driving on the rocks of 
anarchy and destruction. 

A brief reference to the essay which may be said 
to have contained his prophecy of ills which have only 
too terribly come to pass will nownot be uninteresting. 
To begin with, General Trochu pointed out that in 
the two last wars of the Crimea and of Italy, France 
could only send to the field and maintain by reinforce- 
ments an army not much exceeding one-fourth of 
her nominal effective strength. Next he showed the 
weakness of the army as it was then constituted. 
The fundamental principle of every army lies in what 
he calls its motive force and its mechanical power. Its 
motive force is a moral element sustained by the 
spirit of the nation; its mechanical power is the 
result of its military structure and arrangements. In 
the French army its motive force is intense, but 
General Trochu combated the system by which the 
army was kept up, and which was inevitably leading 
to its deterioration. It was the imperial policy to 
encourage as much as possible the re-engagement 
of men at the expiration of their period of service, 
because a trained soldier was a better combatant than 
arecruit. Trochu, on the other hand, argued that an 
old soldier shouid not be an old man, but a young 
man who had learned his business; that the true spirit 
of the French army was to be found in its trained 
recruits, and that older men who re-enlisted for 
money became ‘‘ dodgers,”’ and very often drunkards. 

On the questions whether the French army had 
been trained and fitted for war, and whether it 
could be reinforced and augmented by a competent 
reserve in war, the General reluctantly gave a nega- 
tive answer. The first condition of a good army, 
he insisted, was to raise its moral and intellectual 
standard, and this was a condition that was being 
lost sight of. ‘‘An opinion is gaining ground,” 
he said, ‘‘that irresistible mechanical improvements 
will bring armies into the field to be mere masses 
working engines which are to slay the enemy. That 
composure which permits of observation and reflec- 
tion, that glance which chooses the decisive moment, 
that bravery which executes a movement and over- 
comes an obstacle, would then be out of date. Just 
the reverse is true. All these faculties must be 
multiplied, all these qualities must be augmented, to 
work on fields of battle the same problems as of old, 
rendered more difficult and more perilous. It is 
essential to purge the minds of our troops of these 
notions and paradoxes, which lower the part they have 
to play. Do not allow them to relax in the exercise 
of those virtues which are the soul of great effort. 
Let them be persuaded that the greater and the more 
painful are the sacrifices required of them by this 
improved art of slaughter—an unexpected result of 
superior civilisation—the louder must be the call of 
honour and patriotism in the soldier’s ear.” 

General Trochu pointed out how idle it was to in- 
flame the imagination of troops by a conceit of their 
own superiority, and by allowing them to think that 
battles could be won without unity and mutual re- 
liance of the forces in the hour of danger. The 
exercises of troops in time of peace, he maintained, 
gave them absolutely no conception of a real struggle 
in real warfare. If nothing has been done to bring 
about that higher education which is the soul of a 
good army, if troops are marched to meet the enemy 
without a thorough knowledge of their general, and 
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without being known to their officers, the result is in- 
coherence in the operations, accident in the course of 
events, and disappointment in the result. Of “the 
higher education which is the soul of a good army,” 
General Trochu could not speak in terms of satisfac- 
faction. It was with unwillingness that the French 
soldier paid even the customary external marks of 
respect to his officer; the prestige of military rank had 
become faint, and in some instances the prestige of 
superior merit or moral worth was altogether want- 
ing. The weakness in the army of which he com- 
plained was nowhere more apparent than in the Com- 
missariat. Things, he said, were not much better 
done in France than they were by ourselves in the 
Crimea. All the heads of the French Commissariat, 
or intendants, were superannuated generals who knew 
nothing of the operations of trade, by which alone 
supply could adjust itself to demand. During the 
Italian campaign of 1859, the French troops were 
often without bread in one of the most corn-bearing 
regions of Europe. Bisguit was equally deficient. 
An attempt was made to supply the place of these 
necessaries by polenta, which the men would not eat, 
because they did not know how to, cook it.* 

It was in this fearless way that General Trochu dis- 
cussed the weak places in the French army three 
years before the occurrence of the present war, and 
although in the interval it was reorganised and re- 
armed, it is easy now to see that many of his warn- 
ings applied to the army that actually went into the 
field. Fearless of censure and the resentment of the 
Imperial Government, he thought it necessary to lay 
bare the weakness and the sores of the service to 
which he is attached. Itis not surprising, therefore, 
that Imperial generals were jealous of him, and that 
he received no command when the war broke out. It 
is matter of history now that the weak places he 
pointed out in the pamphlet to which we have re- 
ferred, were amongst the first to give way under the 
fierce pressure which was brought to bear upon them. 

It is not surprising that in a moment of no ordinary 
disaster, Trochu should have been the man selected 
to save the capital if he could. It was said, indeed, 
that the Empress Eugénie had requested him to take 
supreme control of affairs some days before his pro- 
clamation announced that he had done so; but that 
the General declined, alleging as his reason that if 
he were to take command his first duty would be to 
request the Empress to leave Paris. Be the story as 
it may, and whatever his future career, his taking the 
helm amid the gathering storm marks an epoch that 
will ever be remembered in the history of the Second 
Empire. His proclamation clearly showed that he 
duly appreciated the gravity of the task which he had 
taken upon himself. It was no time for the ‘light- 
ness of heart’ with which Ollivier and others had 
regarded the prospects of France; on the contrary, 
he regarded the hour as one of peril, and one de- 
manding ‘ great efforts, great sacrifices, and great 
examples ;” he, ‘‘an unknown man to most of them,” 
would join with all his heart in making these efforts 
and sacrifices. The simplicity of this address, its 
modesty, calmness, and sincerity, combined with the 
hope which it inspired in many distracted hearts, did 
much to allay the panic which the news of the disasters 
at Forbach and Worth had excited. Not trusting to 
any ideas about driving cattle and crowding provisions 
within the fortifications, here was a man able to look 





* See ‘The Military Resources of Prussia and France.” (Longmans, ) 
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bitter and astounding facts calmly in the teeth, and 
sufficiently self-possessed to appeal to “‘the grave and 
collected serenity of a great nation, which takes in 
hand, with a firm resolution, under solemn circum- 
stances, the conduct of its destinies.”” In fulfilling 
the great task imposed upon him, he would, he said, 
take for his motto ‘‘one of those in the province of 
Brittany where I was born, ‘ By the help of God for 
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the country;’” and if he could accomplish this task, 
‘“‘T promise to return to the obscurity from which I 
came.” 

One of the last glimpses we had of General Trochu 
was given a few days before the final closing of 
the gates of Paris. He was engaged in reviewing 
the Parisian National Guard. ‘The review was 
hardly a review in the strict sense of the term, for 
there was no mancuvring, and not even a march 
past, the whole affair partaking much more of the 
nature of a demonstration. The troops drawn up in 
line extended from the Place de la Bastille through 
the Boulevards to the Place de la Concorde, and the 
battalions which arrived late were stationed down 
the side streets. The variety, and in many cases 
the insufficiency, displayed in the équipment of this 
army of some two or three hundred thousand men, 
plainly showed with what patriotic haste the Govern- 
ment had armed them. ‘There were but very few 
old regiments, and the new were easily distinguishable 
by the determined air with which they manipulated 
their weapons. Many regiments, however, were 
entirely composed of workmen who, having formerly 
served inthe army, were perfectly acquainted with all 
the drill and the routine of military manouvre. 
Some were armed with the old muzzle-loader, others 
with transformed carbines furnished with the sword- 
bayonet, others with the tabatiere, and a select few 
with the chassepot. All, however, were armed, but 
few had uniforms, many wearing only the képi, and 
some not even that. A peculiar characteristic of this 
review was the almost total absence of spectators— 
there were none to look on. How different this in- 
spection of all but unarmed troops to one of the old 
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attended by a brilliant staff, of whom but few now 
remain, would put his favourite Zouaves or Cent 
Gardes through their paces in the sight of thousands 
of admiring Parisians!” 

Some account of M. Jules Favre, long the famous 
deputy of Lyons, was given in a former paper (No. 
956), descriptive of the French Chambers. Now that 
he has risen to such prominence, we may repeat our 
contributor’s description of him as he was known 
in lesstroubled days. ‘‘ Favre’s head almost reminds 
one of the old classical busts of Jupiter—so large 
and massive is it above, so projecting the forehead, 
so shaggy and curly is his hair. The hair falls in 
heavy clusters down to the neck, the jaw is large 
and prominent, the mouth firm set, the chin bold and 
firm, the long grey beard flowing almost over his 
breast. Favre’s eye is his finest feature ; in repose 











serious, almost mild, always keen; but when the 


; orator is speaking it is fiery and flashing, rapid and 
_eager. Favre has still further personal advantages 
| in the southern swarthiness of his complexion, in his 
| well-shaped, erect, and athletic figure, and a haughty 


dignity of bearing which marks the democratic leader 
more prominently than any scion of the old French 
noblesse living. Favre is passionate—that is be- 
trayed in every line of his mobile and expressive 
countenance ; and once wrought to the heat of passion 
in debate, he scarcely deigns to weigh his language, 
or to put a curb upon his invective. He is the 
greatest master of irony in France. When he rises 
to speak, he does so deliberately and calmly; he 
begins in a low voice, and with an apparently mild 
manner. I say apparently, for underneath the 
smooth flow of his eloquence may be detected a 
current of the subtlest sarcasm. It is when he 
enters fully upon his subject and waxes warm 
towards his climax, that he ‘roars lion-like’ with 
the force of a Danton, and proves the justice of his 
title to be called the Mirabeau of modern France.” . 


JULES FAVRE. 


M. Jules Favre—or to give him all his names, 
M Jules Claude Gabriel Favre— has been of decided 
Republican opinions from his youth up. He is a 
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more of the old fierce Republican spirit than any 
other city of France. He was born in 1809; was 
educated for the bar, and was a law student at Paris 
in the Revolution of 18380, in which he took no in- 
significant part. Throughout his career he has 
earnestly avowed his attachment to France and his 
hatred of Bonapartism. One of his earliest speeches 
commenced with, ‘‘I am a Republican,” and this has 
been his political creed under all circumstances and 
on all occasions. Amongst the working-classes, 
especially those of his native city, he has been 
immensely popular, and he has always espoused their 
cause with eloquence and enthusiasm. His ‘‘extreme” 
opinions peculiarly fitted him to become the advo-" 
cate of those who got into trouble through the too 
free expression of their democratic sentiments. 
When it is remembered that he defended those in- 
volved in the Orsini conspiracy, no further proof is 
needed of his being equal to any emergency that the 
ultra-radicalism of his clients might create, and in 
which the services of a bold and skilful advocate 
would be in request. In the Revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1848, he became Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of the Interior, and was the author of the 
famous circular to the Commissioners of the Pro- 
visional Government, as well as of the ‘‘ Bulletins ”’ 
of the same year. During this period also, he was 
for some time Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
During 1848 he was one of the most prominent men 
ofthe time. He took an active part in the prosecution 
of Louis Blanc and Caussidiére for their alleged com- 
plicity in the insurrection of May. He refused to join in 
the vote of thanks to General Cavaignac, and opposed 
the expedition to Rome at the close of the same year. 
When Louis Napoleon was elected President, Jules 
Favre became one of his bitterest opponents, and 
after the coup d’état he refused to take the oath to 
the new constitution, and retired for several years 
from public life. We next meet with him in 1858, 
in which year he not only reappeared in the Corps 
Tégislatif as a Paris Deputy, but gained considerable 
reputation by his defence of Orsini. Since that time 
he has been more or less before the public; and his 
speeches against the law of ‘‘ deportation,” the war 
with Austria, and in favour of complete liberty of 
the press, excited great interest. His attack in 1864 
on the policy of the Imperial Government in the 
Mexican war produced a marked effect. In the 
elections of 1869 Jules Favre was rejected for his 
native town, and was elected for Paris for the seventh 
circumscription. 

M. Favre took an active part in the debates in the 
Chamber which preceded the déchéance of the Empire, 
and was one of the deputies who went from the 
Place de Concorde to proclaim the Republic at the 
Hotel de Ville. As Minister for Foreign Affairs, his 
lirst proceeding was to issue a circular to the French 
representatives abroad, stating that not a single inch 
of French territory should be ceded, and that Paris 
would hold out to the last. Returning to Paris after 
his interview with Count Bismarck, and just before 
the gates were closed for the siege, his resolution 
was equally: firm. ‘‘To the pretensions of Prussia, 
France has but one answer, ‘War to the knife.’” 
His report of his interviews with Count Bismarck 
was much approved in Paris, and he received ad- 
dresses and deputations complimenting him on his 
patriotism—amongst others, one from the French 
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Academy, of which he is a member. It must be 
admitted that his language was that of a warm- 
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hearted, courageous patriot, who did not shrink from 
responsibility or danger when his country called. 
These facts are now matters of familiar history. At 
the time we write it is impossible to foresee the course 
of events, but before these pages can be read it is to 
be hoped that the two statesmen may again be brought 
into diplomatic relations, the result of which may be 
the close of the. most lamentable and disastrous 
struggle in the annals of warfare. 





THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
Vv. 


Every one who looks at the question of the agri- 
cultural labourer is struck with the contrast his 
condition presents in the northern counties to what it 
is in every other part of the country. While in 
Devon and Dorset it would seem at its worst, in 
Northumberland it is better than in any other part 
of the world, America not excepted. 

To a casual observer, Devonshire cottages look 
quite idyllic, standing amongst the gardens and 
orchards of that picturesque county; but the Com- 
missioners’ report describes them as being, except 
upon the estates of a few landowners, in a de- 
plorable condition. In one place they are spoken of 
as ‘‘ wretched,” in another as ‘‘ ruinous hovels,” in a 
third as ‘‘damp, dark, unhealthy holes.” Usually, the 
walls are made of “cob,” a concrete formed of mud, 
straw, and pebbles. Sometimes, however, they are 
built of stone, but the cob is preferred, as warmer and 
lighter. It is asaying in Devonshire, ‘‘ a good cob, a 
good hat and shoes, and a good heart, last for ever.”’ 
The roofs are of thatch, but too often open and out of 
repair. The usual form is a kitchen and back room, 
with two bedrooms above; small cots of only a 
kitchen and bedroom are comparatively rare. The 
interior of these cots is cheerless enough. Enter 
one, and you will find it dark and dingy for want 
of light, no bright coal fire, but a grate with a 
solid front, into which are dropped the roots that 
have been grubbed up for fuel. ‘‘ People nowhere,” 
says Dr. Hunter, ‘‘seem to value large rooms; they 
profess to feel oppressed and heartless about fur- 
nishing them or keeping them tidy.” Indeed, so 
careless are they and indifferent to comfort, that they 
sometimes only use two rooms, turning the others, 
the one into an ash-bin, the other into a store-room 
for potatoes or a general receptacle for rubbish. The 
floors are of concrete, or paved with slate, occasion- 
ally nothing but earth, and at times very rough. 
Mount the stairs to the low-pitched bedroom, and you 
may sometimes find such holes in the floor that your 
legs are in danger of slipping through into the 
chamber below. Yet in some cots a show of crockery 
manifests that they have not lost all house-pride, 
and in happier circumstances could make a bright and 
cheerful home. 

But the bare larder is one secret of their depres- 
sion. Rarely do they get butcher’s meat. They eat 
coarse brown bread, and wash it down by far too 
much rough, sour cider. If they are moderately well 
off their usual diet is tea-kettle broth—that is, bread 
in milk-and-water for breakfast, bread and cheese 
for luncheon and dinner, and potatoes and bacon for 
supper. Everywhere there is depression, hopeless- 
ness, owing partly perhaps to the damp, humid 


| climate ; partly to the decay of that prosperity which 
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once distinguished the western counties; partly to a 
natural indolence and sloth characteristic of people 
living in counties where nature is especially boun- 
tiful, but mainly due to the fact that they are 
miserably housed and under-fed. 

Women work to some extent in the fields, but no 
one will allow that it has a seriously demoralising 
effect. Immorality is directly traced to the conditions 
of cottage life. The parents, ignorant themselves, 
set little value on education, and, unless the vicar 
pays the penny, will frequently plead poverty or any 
excuse to keep the children from school. In one 
district, probably a sample of others, the elder boys 
are described as a rough, coarse lot. ‘There is a 
marked class of lads,” says the clergyman writing, 
‘from the ages of fourteen to twenty and twenty- 
four, who are most difficult to handle, shifty in their 
work, ignorant. Very few can read or write, and 
they are utterly regardless of authority. ‘Juvenile 
rowdyism’ is on the increase, and isa marked and 
bad feature in our present social position, full to 
my miné¢ of future evil.” 

It is the custom in Devonshire to give the men 
three pints of cider a day as a portion of their wages; 
thus they learn to add to their depression by indul- 
gence apart from their wives and families in this 
execrable drink. 

Ignorance is the mother of superstition, and in- 
stances of its blind and dreary reign are reported by 
missionaries who go amongst the peasantry. In the 
Annual Report for 1868 of the South Devon Con- 
gregational Union, Mr. Joseph Sawdry, a missionary 
whose work lies about Dartmoor, gives the following 
instance of belief in witchcraft as significant of the 
condition of the people: —‘‘ A poor man suffering from 
an internal complaint had been sent to the Torquay 
infirmary. His disease completely baffled the skill 
of the medical men there, and also of others whom he 
had consulted. But this occasioned him no surprise. 
He was quite satisfied that he had been ‘ ill-wished,’ 
and all etforts to shake this conviction were fruitless. 
In conversation one day he said, ‘he was better, and 
able to do a little work again.’ I asked him how it 
came about, and the following was his account of 
the matter. ‘I knew all along it was not God’s 
affliction, and now I have proved it was not. A man 
came to me and said, ‘‘I think you are bewitched, 
and I will tell you what todo. Take a lump of salt, 
and put it into the fire at twelve o’clock at night, and 
if it gets hard you are ‘ill-wished.’”’ Well, I did 
so, and sure enough it did get hard, and then I 
knew what was up. After that, I got some pins and 
threw them into the fire, and while I was burning 
them there was such a noise on the outside of my 
door that I was frightened. I did this for three 
nights, and after that a woman near me was taken 
ill, and I got better, and since then my wife has been 
cured in the same way, and after that you musn’t tell 
me there is no such thing as ill-wishing.’”’ 

To pass on to Dorset. There the cottages have 
long been ‘a byword and a reproach.” Much has 
been done, and still they remain more ruinous and 
contain worse accommodation than in any county the 
commissioner, Mr. Stanhope, visited, except Shrop- 
shire. ‘Such villages as Bere Regis, Fordington, 
Cranborne, Charminster, or Winfreth, together with 
others described in the evidence, contain many 
cottages unfit for human habitation. I saw whole 


rows of cottages abounding with nuisances of all 
Remonstrance is generally disregarded, and 


kinds. 
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the state of filth in which many parishes are left calls 
aloud for active interference.”’ 

The Dorset cottage is usually built of mud, with a 
thatched roof. Many have only one bedroom; three 
is a luxury to which few can lay claim. Enter one, 
and a more dreary place it would be difficult to 
imagine. There is no grate, but a huge open 
chimney, with a few bricks on the hearth, on which 
the miserable inhabitants place their fuel, sometimes 
nothing but clods of peat, emitting wretched acrid 
vapours. Owing to the low open chimney, the house 
is constantly filled with smoke, rendering the ceilings, 
where they have them, black and dingy enough. 
Dr. Aldridge stated, at a meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club, at Dorchester, in January, 1869, that the cottages 
at Fordington were so bad that ‘‘ he ventured to 
say that they would not fat their animals in such 
places, and yet they were occupied by families of fiye 
or six individuals. In many of these cottages one 
could not stand upright, and the smoke, dirt, and 
filth together made a state of things not to be 
equalled in St. Giles’s.”’ 

Around these wretched hearths the poor family 
crowd on a winter’s night, stretching out their chilled 
hands and feet to gather what warmth they may. 
But some are so poverty-stricken, that they can only 
afford to light a fire at meal times; often their wet 
clothes can never be dried, but are put on damp again 
the next morning. For fuel is very expensive ; one 
woman stated that it cost them £2 in the winter for 
firewood. Here is a case mentioned in the ‘“ Labour 
Circular,” Feb., 1868:—‘‘E. 10s. per week; wife 
and six children ; son, 3s. 6d. per week ; total income, 
13s. 6d.; no grist or other allowance; rent, 1s. 6d; 
leaving only 12s. a week to support and clothe eight 
persons, a little more than 23d. a day for each member 
of the family.” 

No wonder that Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne 
says he observes a want of labour-pluck in them, a 
deadening of mind and body force. No wonder that 
such depressing circumstances send the father to the 
public-house as his only solace. No wonder that the 
poor wife, disheartened by the impossibility of keep- 
ing her smoky, dilapidated house decent and clean, 
gives up the task in despair, and gradually sinks into 
untidy, shiftless ways. Even the very path to the 
house gets strewed with broken crockery and other 
fictile curiosities. 

Frequently, however, the home does not even get 
the benefit of the mother’s presence, for there is a 
curious custom prevailing in Dorset of hiring the 
whole family. Thus the wife goes to work as well as 
the husband, and takes her place in the barn, or the 
field, or at the threshing machine. The poor little 
ones are locked up all day, or left under the care of 
some young girl of seven or eight years of age, who 
has enough to do to mind the baby; and when the 
mother comes home at night, smashed crockery and 
sullen tempers have been the result of the family left 
without proper guardianship or control. 

Moreover, women and girls grow up so ignorant 
of domestic life, that they have not a notion how to 
do anything beyond the dull routine of things to 
which they have been accustomed. Dr. Aldridge 
related in his paper, on the occasion referred t0 
above, that a clergyman, living eight miles from 
Dorchester, assured him that he had seen a piece of 
uncooked mutton, supplied to a labourer’s wife, 
thrown under the table for the cat to.eat. She did not 
know how to cook tt! 
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They are so poor that every member of the family 
must earn a crust as soon as ‘he can. Boys of seven 
or eight go to work; nay, sometimes they begin as 
early as six. Early forcing of every kind is an evil, 
whether it be physical, intellectual, or moral. The 
proverb says, ‘‘Early ripe, early rotten,” and just 
as we see learned children turn out dull men, so 
premature labour takes the sap out of the constitu- 
tion, and makes listless, indolent adults. 

Their poverty again, and the unconscionable way 
the farmers have of paying their wages fortnightly, 
or even monthly, causes them to run into debt with 
their masters or the tallymen, destroying every atom 
of independence, or hope of improving their condition. 

One advantage they have—larger allotments than 
in any other part of the kingdom, and to most 
cottages ample gardens are attached. And here, if 
they had the energy, they could add considerably to 
their domestic comfort. If every penny was not of 
such immediate consequence to them, they and their 
boys could cultivate these plots of ground to great 
advantage. 


‘* What wi’ dungén, diggén up, and zeedén, 
A thinnén, cleinén, howén up, and weedén, 
Hodge, an’ the biggest o’ the childern too, 
Could always vind some useful jobs to do.” 


But now to conclude with a brighter picture—one 
that will show that there is nothing in agricultural 
labour of itself to depress a man, or to prevent his 
realising domestic happiness. 

The Northumbrian peasantry are described as 
stalwart, vigorous, and healthy, independent yet 
courteous, provident and sober, with a profound 
belief in the advantages of education, and considerable 
religious principle. They enjoy good wages, and 
frequently rise to the position of stewards. Enter 
one of their cots. Often the whole house is but one 
large apartment, lit up by a single window, with 
nothing but a concrete floor, and sometimes an 
unceiled or only partially ceiled roof. In one corner 
stands a large bedstead, the family heirloom, com- 
pletely shrouded by white dimity, while a box bed, 
closed in the daytime, is the children’s resting-place 
at night. The stores of bacon overhead, the butter, 
and cheese, and meal, in the half-open cupboard, the 
variety and whiteness of the bread and cakes on the 
table, attest the truth of the good wife’s assertion 
when, with simple pride, she assures her visitor 
“that they are not poor.” 

The mahogany furniture, bright with hand-polish, 
the display of crockery and ornaments, the easy 
comfort of every arrangement, seen in the dancing 
light of a brilliant coal fire, all tell of good house- 
wifery and ample incomes. Every fireplace, too, has 
its set-pot and oven, for they eat a ‘‘ vast of meat,” 
and the husband must have something warm for 
dinner and supper. Yet the good wife will tell you 
that they had a “‘sair” fight for it before the 
children earned anything; for if there was a point 
upon which they were determined, it was that the 
bairns should not have to go to work unless they 
spent at least the autumn and winter in getting a 
little schooling. Surprising indeed are the facis 
related, showing the belief both parents and children 
entertain of the value of education. 

A shepherd, the father of eleven children, hired a 
schoolmaster on his own account. After a year or 
two he took his master and then two other shepherds 
into partnership in the school. There are now 
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thirty-one children in attendance, some of whom 
come four miles. The schoolmaster is paid a salary, 
but he has no fixed residence, moving from house to 
house amongst his four employers, staying a fort- 
night for each scholar. There is not a person in 
the district who cannot read and write. 

Some other shepherds at Bellingham keep a school- 
master on the hills among them. Lately they com- 
missioned their minister to procure for them ‘‘ Virgil,” 
‘‘Horace,” and ‘‘Ceesar,” thatthey might study Latin. 
At a school at Wooler there are at the present time 
four boys learning Latin. One of these boys is the 
son of a gamekeeper, another of a shepherd, the 
third of a skinner of sheep, and the fourth has lost 
his father, who was a railway porter. Two others 
learn French and Euclid; one of these again is a 
shepherd’s son, the other a hind’s. 

On a winter’s evening the family circle gather 
round the cheerful fire, the women knitting, the 
father mending shoes, an art nearly all acquire, 
while one of the younger ones reads for the benefit 
or amusement of the whole group. 

Notwithstanding such a high degree of domestic 
happiness as these facts suggest, the report speaks 
strongly concerning the accommodation many of their 
cottages afford. Formerly they were in the last 
degree shameful; mere sheds without window 
frames, partitions, grates, or ceiling; the unfortu- 
nate tenant had to bring all these things with him, 
so that if the weather was wet he frequently found 
a great puddle on the earthen floor. 

Even yet there are cots to which this description 
exactly applies, and the miseries the inhabitants 
have to undergo, especially with their taste for the 
comfortable, must be great. Under any circum- 
stances it is extremely ‘‘ confusing,” as one woman 
mildly put it, to have to perform all the operations 
of bedroom, parlour, and kitchen, in one apartment, 
and quite distressing when any member of the family 
is sick. 

A system peculiar to Northumberland adds to the 
inconvenience. Every farm labourer is bound to 
provide a woman whose labour shall be at the dis- 
posal of the master, whenever he may require it. 
This woman, called a ‘“‘ bondager,” and living with 
the family, is, as may be supposed, seldom an addi- 
tion to the comfort of the house. The system is 
said to be dying a natural death, but that both it and 
the sanitary arrangements above alluded to have had 
a demoralising effect there can be no doubt. So 
favourable, however, are all the other conditions 
under which the Northumbrian peasantry live, that 
they are able to rise above circumstances which else- 
where utterly destroy the home life of those who 
suffer them. 

First of all, there is something due to the fact 
that they belong to a race which has dwelt for gene- 
rations on the battle-field of English history, deve- 
loping in them a power of struggling with and 
conquering difficulties. They possess the true warrior 
spirit, looking at life in an earnest, prudent manner, 
seeking a victory, if possible, but meantime calculat- 
ing all the chances of defeat. 

There must be something, also, in the climate. It 
appears from the Registrar-General’s report that the 
average mortality in the Glendale Union, one of the 
largest agricultural districts in Northumberland, from 
the year 1851 to 1860 was only fifteen per thousand, 
whereas the general average of England is twenty- 
two per thousand. 
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Then the conditions of their service are unusually 
favourable: they are hired by the year, and are con- 
sequently paid alike in wet weather or dry, in sick- 
ness or in health. But in the opinion of Mr. Tufnell, 
one of the Chief Commissioners, the most important 
point of all is their superior education. ‘‘ Why,” he 
says, ‘‘ should the northern labourer put his earnings 
into the ‘family purse,’ and the southern labourer 
not? Why should he not drink away his wages at 
the beershop, as is the practice in the south? and how 
is it that he can insist upon his wages being paid 
when he is sick, as punctually as at work? The law 
is the same in Northumberland asin Bucks. The 
real truth appears to me that he is better educated, 
and hence is both ‘‘ mentally and physically a superior 
animal.” He has that within him which enables him 
to insist on the best treatment and the highest wages, 
and to resist the vicious allurements which degrade 
the condition of the people of the south.” 

All these favourable conditions combine to draw 
out energy of character, and to such a people an un- 
toward circumstance or two in their lot is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, since they serve to call out 
fresh exertions, and so conduce to moral vigour and 
final success. Thus the meagre accommodation of the 
Northumbrian cottage brings out its tenant’s inven- 
tion and ingenuity. He improvises a cotton ceiling 
to cover the nakedness of the rafters, constructs 
cunning and curious sliding partitions to divide the 
room at night, and makes a screen to keep out the 
draughts. But where, as in Devon and Dorset, all 


the conditions of his existence are against the peasant, 
where his labour is at a discount, the customs of 
service unfavourable to his morality and indepen- 
dence, where he is the victim of ignorance and super- 


stition, then the cottage question becomes an all-im- 
portant one. The northern labourer never having 
fallen into the demoralised state of his southern 
brother, the evil can be treated in his case as one 
temporarily affecting his lot, but which will in due 
course disappear. But in those counties where we 
find the labourer in every sense depressed, physically, 
intellectually, morally, religiously, it isthe testimony 
of countless workers that before they can make head- 
way in any of these points, he must first of all have 
a decent home. 

The question cannot rest. It stopsthe way. Educa- 
tion itself is an impossibility when the nursery from 
which the scholars are drawn is a school of vice. 
School and home in antagonism, the victory, if 
possible to the former, would be a doubtful gain. 

On these two points the Chief Commissioners point 
to legislative action, Mr. Tufnell trusting most to 
the gradual operation of a system of National Educa- 
tion, while Mr. Tremenheere dwells on the importance 
of making some changes in the tenure of land. It is 
clear that the condition of cottages frequently arises 
irom the poverty of the landlords. Many estates are 
so encumbered that it is quite impossible for the 
owners to do more than keep their own heads above 
water. Mr. Tremenheere suggests that an absolute 
power should be given to the holders of such estates 
to sell off sufficient to clear the property of debt; to 
extend, in fact, the Irish Encumbered Estates Act to 
England. This would draw a large amount of fresh 
capital into agricultural districts, raise the price of 
labour, and promote cottage building. He thinks 
also that the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act 
of 1868 might be made to extend all over the country. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that these suggestions will 
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be acted upon, since abundant evidence goes to prove 
that the Act for the Promotion of National Education 
will be largely inoperative, unless it is generally 
followed by some remedial measures for the improve- 
ment of the Cottage Homes of England. 





THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
Il. 


In a recent paper we gave some account of a visit to 
the prison of the ‘“‘Man in the Iron Mask.” We 
now propose further to consider the disputed question 
as to who he was. 

The various anecdotes relating to the “ prisoner 
in the iron mask,” and to the period of his captivity, 
would seem to demonstrate that it was a matter of 
personal importance to the Bourbons that his real 
history should not be known: to the French nation at 
large, it was a subject of great interest to endeavour 
to penetrate a secret so enveloped in mystery. 

hamillart, who, according to Voltaire, was the 
last person to whom it was entrusted, when on his 
death-bed was urged and entreated by La Feuillade, 
his son-in-law, to confide to him the name of the 
prisoner. He replied: ‘It is a state secret. I took 
an oath never to reveal it.” (Voltaire—‘ Siécle 
Louis xtv.’’) 

Monsieur d’Argenson, lieutenant of police, on one 
occasion when he visited the Bastille, happening to 
hear some officials speaking on the subject, remarked: 
‘¢ Who the prisoner really was, will never be known.” 
(‘‘Remarques historiques sur la Bastille,” par le 
Pére Griffet, 1774.) 

It is stated that Dufresnoy was four times con- 
signed to the Bastille: he had there seen the masked 
prisoner. On being questioned respecting him, in 
the greatest alarm he replied: ‘‘ Do you wish me to 
be committed to the Bastille a fifth time?” 
(‘* Annales politiques, 1789.’’) 

It is related that Louis xv, to whom the Regent 
had just made the important communication regard- 
ing him, upon quitting him, exclaimed: ‘‘ Well! if 
he were still living, I should restore him to liberty.” 
(‘* Voyage 4 la Bastille,” par M. le Chevalier de 
Cubiéres. ) 

The same prince being present when several 
persons were disputing on the subject, each of whom 
was anxious to establish his own opinion, quietly said: 
‘* Let them dispute; not one, as yet, has uttered the 
truth regarding the prisoner!” (‘‘Mémoires du 
Maréchal de Richelieu, 1790.’’) 

The Dauphin (father of Louis xvz) having entreated 
the King to disclose to him who the mysterious 
prisoner was, the King replied: ‘‘It is well that you 
should continue to remain in ignorance; be assured 
that it would grieve you too much were you better 
informed.” (‘Mémoires du Maréchal de Richelieu.”) 

M. Laborde, a favourite attendant of Louis 
xv, often expressed a wish to know the real name and 
the rank of the mysterious prisoner, but never 
received any other answer from his royal master 
than: ‘‘I deplore his incarceration ; though lament- 
able for him, yet it prevented great calamities. 
More I cannot say.” (Correspondance de Grimm.) 

Louis xvi remarked : ‘‘ The mystery was revealed 
tome; and to my successor, also, will it be divulged; 
but it is necessary that we should preserve the 
secret, to maintain the honour of our grandfather 
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inviolate.” (‘‘L’homme au Masque de fer,’ par 
P. L. Jacob.) 

The learned Beuchot has related the following 
anecdote in his edition of Voltaire’s works :—‘‘ A 
short time before his death, Louis xvi was one day 
dosing in his chair after dinner, according to his 
usual custom, when a conversation took place regard- 
ing the history of the celebrated masked prisoner, 
between M.le Comte P. one of u.M.’s gentlemen of 
the chamber, and another official in waiting. M. le 
Comte strongly supported the opinion expressed in 
the ‘ Addition de )’Kditeur’ (that he was a twin 
brother of Louis xtv). The King, upon hearing 
this assertion, appeared to wake up from his dose, 
but refrained from taking any part in the conversation. 
But next day, under nearly similar circumstances, 
a new discussion between the same persons arose 
on another historical question. M. le Comte again 
expressed his opinion with some warmth, when the 
King addressed to him the following remarkable 
words: ‘P. , hier vous avies raison, et aujourd’hui 
vous avez tort’ (Yesterday you gave a right opinion, 
but to-day you are wrong), an observation which 
confirmed that the prisoner with the iron mask was 
the brother of Louis xtv.” 

An article in the ‘‘ Presse,’’ dated 29th December, 
1863, gives us the following information: ‘‘ The last 
person in possession of the secret of the masque de 
fer was the Duc de Richelieu, to whom it was com- 
municated by Mademoiselle de Valois. The Duke 


never divulged the secret to Voltaire; but he was 
more accessible to the earnest questionings of the 
American diplomatist, Benjamin Franklin, who re- 
lated the following, in a letter addressed to John 
Jay: 


‘I yesterday conversed with the Duc de 
Richelieu. He is well disposed to our cause. He 
was much pleased at my praise of the celebrated 
cardinal. I took the opportunity of asking him who 
the masque de fer could possibly be; that he was un- 
doubtedly born during the administration of the 
cardinal. He immediately assumed a mysterious look, 
said it was a state secret; but gradually revealed to 
me who he was. I confide the explanation he gave 
me to your safe keeping.’ He then relates to him 
the history of which Voltaire was a firm believer; 
adding, that the hapless captive, when a child, was 
confided to the Countess de Motteville, and that after 
the death of Cardinal Richelieu, he was taken away 
from her care by Mazarin, who kept him shut up in 
prison from the age of sixteen, and that his likeness 
to Louis xtv was very remarkable.’’ (Collection 
of Unpublished Letters by Benjamin Franklin. 
Baltimore. ) 

A question which has excited such intense curiosity, 
a curiosity which, beginning with Voltaire and 
Franklin, has preoccupied so many minds, is cer- 
tainly not one that can be decided by a system of 
negations. If it possessed no other merit than that 
of throwing light on the organisation of the police 
under Louis xrv, on that score alone, it would deserve 
attention. The remarks by M. Topin, M. Loiseleur, 
M. Estervan, and M. Jung, which have lately ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Revue Contemporaine,” the “‘ Corres- 
pondant,” ete., possess much interest. M. Topin, far 
from having his opinions and conclusions weakened 
by the contradiction they have received, seems, on 
the contrary, to be strengthened in his convictions. 
M. Loiseleur proceeds to say that, after the claims of 
all the various candidates for the possession of the 
often-discussed iron mask have been successively 
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eliminated by M. Topin, there remains only one—- 
Matthioly—to whom he consigns it. Matthioly’s 
right to its possession is contested by M. Loiseleur. 

M. Topin, in fact, only reproduces the old hypo- 
thesis advanced by Delort (Paris, 1825), by Roux- 
Fazaillac, and by George Agar-Ellis (Lord Dover), 
who published the substance of Delort’s work in 
England. It may be observed that some official 
documents which appear in Delort, are wanting in 
M. Topin’s volume. 

M. Loiseleur, in his second article, in the ‘‘ Revue 
Contemporaine,”’ states his opinion that the history 
of the iron mask is a tradition only, founded on an 
ordinary fact: for that probably there were many 
prisoners thus disguised. The last, of whom we have 
received any account, was, perhaps, invested syntheti- 
cally with all the attributes of his predecessors ; that 
the anecdote of the silver plate, discovered by the fish- 
erman, and brought to St. Mars, was related of a person 
named Valzec, who had been imprisoned by order of 
Richelieu ; that in fact it was not a silver plate, but 
a metal one, which was thrown out of window; and 
not by the masked prisoner, but by a Protestant 
minister. To which we reply that both détenus may, 
in turn, have flung out from their dungeon a silver, 
and a metal plate: it was the most natural thing in 
the world to do, as a means of attempting their 
liberation. That a Protestant minister threw out a 
metal plate, does not invalidate the story always 
related, that the royal prince (who is popularly con- 
sidered to have worn the barbarous mask) had 
done so. The books that were published in the last 
century, nearer to the time of the occurrence, men- 
tion the incident; and many authors are agreed in 
describing, not only the fact itself, but the words 
which St. Mars uttered upon its being brought to 
him. It is difficult to believe that all these authors 
combined in wilful misrepresentation; or that they 
recounted any circumstance which they did not 
believe to be true. 

It is, undoubtedly,—after such a lapse of time,— 
much easier to argue on bygone events, than to elicit 
new facts. 

And then as to the documents, the official letters 
which have been brought forward from so many 
archives. What says M. Paul Lacroix, one of 
the numerous writers on the subject? He remarks 
that no one ought to rest his belief on the corre- 
spondence of Louvois with St. Mars; that the Court 
of Versailles had purposely spread the report of the 
prisoner's death in 1680; but that the venerable 
prisoner (whom he believed to be Fouquet) still con- 
tinued living, and wearing a mask, at Pignerol, at 
Exiles, at Ste. Marguerite, and at the Bastille, until 
his death in 1708. 

Whom then are we to believe? On what can we 
place reliance, if official documents are not to be 
trusted? If the French themselves are not agreed 
in their opinion on the extraordinary episode, branded 
into that epoch of their history, how can strangers 
judge of it, except by conjecture ? 

Matthioly, the Duke of Mantua’s minister, was the 
victim of an odious intrigue, by which he was 
entrapped and imprisoned in Pignerol ; as a punish- 
ment for his supposed treachery to Louis xrv, in the 
negotiations relating to Casale. We say ‘“‘ supposed” 
advisedly ; for was it ever proved that he did disclose 
the negotiations to the Austrian, or to the Spanish 
authorities? He himself denied that he did so. 

It is just as likely, and even more so, that the 
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Duchess of Parma (the widowed mother of the Duke 
of Mantua) divulged the purport of the treaty to her 
confessor Bulgarini—and Bulgarini was an intimate 
friend of the Comte de Juvanesque, the Spanish 
plenipotentiary resident at Parma—and that it thus 
became known. Matthioly seems always to have in- 
clined more to the French, than to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. If Casale were to be given up, he preferred 
that the French should possess it. In the interroga- 
tories he submitted to, he was threatened with 
torture, if he did not render a correct account of the 
circumstances which had taken place. It was found to 
be true that he had despatched four blank powers to 
the governor of Casale, that the French troops should 
be received within the citadel; they had been counter- 
signed by Magnus, the duke’s secretary ; Matthioly 
had only awaited the prescribed form to fill them up. 
He averred that he wished to conceal that he had had 


any transactions with the governor—who was a friend | 


of his—from the knowledge of the other authorities 
concerned. He declared that he had never possessed 
any other powers from the duke; and that—however 
they might torture him—he could not say anything 
differing from what he had already uttered. 
Whether he were or were not guilty of treachery, 
his punishment—and that by a sovereign who had no 
right to punish a minister who was not his own subject— 
was awfully severe. Louis x1v and Louvois would 


scarcely deserve less blame in one case than in the 
other. 

The startling, the comprehensive and appalling 
words written by Louis in his despatch, ‘‘J/ ne 
faut que personne sache ce que cet homme est devenu” 
(‘Not any one must know what has become of this 
man’’), and on which M. Topin so much insists, were 


words, M. Loiseleur states, applied to various captives 
doomed to secret incarceration, and to whose utter ex- 
clusion from the world importance was attached. 

The only certain fact, observes M. Loiseleur, 
relative to the captivity of Matthioly can be stated in 
a few words. Arrested by Catinat, 2nd May, 1679, 
and conducted to the fortress of Pignerol, of which St. 
Mars was the governor, he was still a prisoner in that 
fortress 27th December, 1693; for at that date Bar- 
bézieux (the minister who succeeded Louvois) wrote to 
Laprade (St. Mars’s former lieutenant, who had now 
become governor of Pignerol) : ‘‘ You can burn what 
may still remain of the pockets, on the inside of 
which Matthioly and his man have written.” . From 
this year (1693) Matthioly’s namfe disappears for ever 
from the official correspondence: it 1s supposed by 
M. Loiseleur in consequence of his death at 
Pignerol; and he believes that the truth will come to 
light when a search shall be made amongst Catinat’s 
papers. 

M. Topin relates that St. Mars, having quitted 
Pignerol, 1681, left Matthioly and two other prisoners 
there. He had just received the appointment of 
governor of Exiles; which in April, 1687, he gave 
up for that of the Ile Ste. Marguerite. 

In 1694, thirteen years after he had left Pignerol, 
three unknown prisoners who had been confined in 
that citadel, were despatched under strong escort to 
the prison Ile Ste. Marguerite. M. Topin founds 
his belief that Matthioly was one of the three on a 
letter written by Barbézieux to St. Mars, to announce 
their approaching arrival there: ‘‘ Vous savez qu’ils 
sont de plus de conséquence, au moins un, que ceux 

ui sont présentement aux Iles. Vous. devez pré- 
erablement a eux, les mettre dans les prisons les 
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plus sires.” [‘‘ You know that they are of more 
importance,—at least one of them is,—than the 
prisoners already under your care, in the Islands, 
Those now arriving, must be confined in your 
strongest prison.” | 

Topin states that when St. Mars quitted 
Pignerol for Exiles, Matthioly was the only prisoner 
of importance left there. He cannot know—and of 
course we are all equally ignorant—what events 
occurred within the prison of Pignerol during the 
thirteen years after St. Mars had quitted that citadel 
(in 1681). ‘The three prisoners despatched to the Ile 
Ste. Marguerite, were not the identical ones whom 
St. Mars had left in his first abode. The prisoner 
who had undergone the longest period of confine. 
ment died towards the end of 16938, as is attested 
by Barbézieux’s letter to St. Mars, 11th January, 
1694 (cited by M. Topin himself in a note, page 
350 of his work). 

Thus it will be seen that in the course of thirteen 
years many changes occurred as to the identity of 
the prisoners; some died, and others took their 
place; and a new and important personage was 
introduced into the prison of Pignerol, after the 
departure of St. Mars. M. Loiseleur remarks, that 
the importance attached to a prisoner would be 
measured by the magnitude of his offence, and not 
by his rank or birth; nor by the fact that he had his 
own valet to attend him. He might have been a 
person of the lowest class, and yet in possession of 
some state secret. The distinction which marks the 
importance of the crime, as opposed to the considera- 
tion of the criminal’s rank, seems to M. Loiseleur so 
essential, that he has taken every pains clearly to 
establish it; and he adds, that M. Topin would have 
done well to have more clearly defined the circun- 
stance which he designates as “‘important:” for 
that point well established might afford the solution 
to the whole mystery. 

M. Loiseleur has demonstrated, that at the period 
Matthioly was a captive at Pignerol, a still more 
mysterious captive was placed under the charge of 
St. Mars ; a prisoner who never quitted his gaoler, 
but followed him through all changes of residence— 
a fact that agrees with the popular tradition that 
their fates were indissolubly connected: a view of the 
case which cannot be applied to Matthioly, for, even 
according to M. Topin himself, the Mantuan minister 
was for thirteen years separated from St. Mars; from 
whom M. Loiseleur adduces a letter written from 
the island (8th January, 1688) as a proof of what 
he states. In it St. Mars relates that his new 
charge was the object of great curiosity: ‘In all 
this province the report has spread, that my prisoner 
is the Duc de Beaufort; some say that he is a son of 
the late Cromwell.” 

With regard to the journey of the unknown cap- 
tive to the island, he wrote to the minister, May, 
1687:—‘‘ I can assure you, monseigneur, that no one 
in the world has seen him, and from the vigilant way 
in which he was guarded, and in which I caused him 
to travel, every one is eager to know who he can be.” 

How is it related that he travelled? In a con- 
veyance closed over with wax-cloth* (toile cirée), 
thus was he almost deprived of air to breathe, which 
must have increased the malady from which he was 
suffering. 





* Travelling in a sort of sedan-chair, covered over with wax-cloth, 
impervious to the air, and. with his mask on his face, we will ask the 
reader how could it be possible that he had “‘ sufficient air”? 
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M. Topin does not allude to this serious fact. 

St. Mars’s letter to the minister is dated 20th 
January, 1687:— 

«Si je méne mon prisonnier aux iles, je crois que 
la plus stre voiture serait une chaise, couverte de 
toile-cirée, de maniére qu’il aurait assez d’air (?)* sans 
que personne peut le voir, ni lui parler pendant la 
route, pas mémes mes soldats que je choisirai pour 
étre proches de la chaise; qui serait moins em- 
barrassante qu’une liti¢re, qui pourrait se rompre.”’ 

“Tf Iam to conduct my prisoner to the Isles, the 
safest mode will be a chaise wholly covered with 
wax-cloth, so as to admit sufficient air, but arranged 
so that no one can see him, nor speak to him, during 
the journey, not even the soldiers whom I shall select 
to escort him. This kind of conveyance would be 
less trouble than a litter, which would be liable to 
get out of order.’ | 

“Tt is not only one official document which I op- 
pose to M. Topin,” says M. Loiseleur, “but a whole 
series of documents, which mutually explain each 
other.” Why then does he make comment only on 
that of January, 1688? (The letter which men- 
tions the Duc de Beaufort and the son of Cromwell.) 
The document dated March 20th, 1694, announcing 
the transmission of the three prisoners—who are 
stated to be of more consequence than those already 
under the care of St. Mars—must also be taken as 
evidence. The missive of 1688 is confirmed by 


many others; by those relating to the journey of the 
prisoner; “nd by Barbézieux’s despatch in 1691, which 
assigns twenty years as the period of captivity 
which the hapless victim had already undergvne. 
‘‘Lorsque vous aurez quelque chose 4 me mander 


du prisonnier qui est sous votre garde depuis vingt 
ans, je vous prie d’user des mémes precautions que 
vous faisiez quand vous écriviez 4 M. de Louvois.” 
[‘‘ Whenever you have information to transmit to me 
respecting the prisoner who has now been twenty 
years under your care, I request that you will take 
the same precautions that you did When you wrote to 
Monsieur de Louvois.”’] 

This document cannot apply to Matthioly, for in 
1691 he was certainly at Pignerol. ; 

On the other hand, it proves with what impenetrable 
mystery it was sought to surround him whom it con- 
cerned; since it enjoined that he should be written 
about, only in conformity with prescribed precautions 
previously agreed upon between them. He must 
have been arrested, then, about the year 1671, twenty 
years previously to the date of the letter; which 
affords another proof that he could not be Matthioly, 
whose first detention took place May 2, 1679. To 
Whom, then, does this document apply? Wo one can 
answer this question. All that can_ be. stated with 
certainty, is, that in 1681—when St. Mars quitted 
Pignerol for Exiles—he took with him two prisoners 
(détenus), a Jacobite monk, who for a long period 
had shared Matthioly’s captivity, and an unknown 
prisoner—and Matthioly was left within the fortress of 
Pignerol. But when St. Mars quitted Exiles for 
Ste. Marguerite, he had only one prisoner with him. 
Was it the monk who then accompanied him? or 
Was it the unknown prisoner? On this point M. 
Loiseleur remarks, the obscurity is complete! 

But, undoubtedly, it was to the old companion of 
St. Mars, and not to Matthioly, that the letters of 1687, 





* s. . . : es : 
fa The interrogation is not in the original French phrase, but is an 
Dterrogation of astonishment, which must be felt by both writer and 
Teader at such barbarity. 
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1688, and 1691, applied. It was the ‘ancien prison- 
nier”? who made the journey in a chair covered over 
with wax-cloth, thus secured from all prying curiosity; 
and regarding whom the minister wrote at the period 
of their departure for the Bastille (July 19, 1698) :— 
‘“‘ Le Roy trouve bon, que vous partiez des iles Ste. 
Marguerite, pour venir a la Bastille, avec votre 
ancien prisonnier.” [‘‘It is the King’s pleasure that 
you should leave the Isle Ste. Marguerite to take up 
your abode at the Bastille, and bring the prisoner 
with you, whom you have had so long in your 
charge.” ] 

As for direct proof that Matthioly quitted Pignerol 
for the Ile Ste. Marguerite in 1694, M. Loiseleur 
states that none exists. M. Topin has never cited 
any authentic document, confirming that he was one 
of the three prisoners who were conveyed to St. Mars 
in the island; but he has only vague probabilities and 
ingenious suppositions (rapprochements); but which 
are contradicted by an attentive examination of 
documents, and of the new proofs now adduced. 
Matthioly may have died at Pignerol in the course of 
the two years which had elapsed since the date of 
the last despatch in which he was mentioned, and the 
year 1696, when that fortress was destroyed, and 
Pignerol was restored to Piedmont. There is every 
reason to believe that his death did occur during 
that interval: since from the year 1693 no mention is 
made of him in any known document. 

The result of the entire review of M. Topin’s work 
is, M. Loiseleur asserts, that the link to connect the 
masked prisoner, who died in 1703, with the prisoner 
transported from Exiles to the Iles de Lérins in 1687, 
or with any of those who were transferred from 
Pignerol to those islands in the course of 1694, 
entirely disappears during their detention in Pro- 
vence: the only light which glimmers on this period 
of their captivity is afforded by Barbézieux’s letters 
of 1697 and 1698; in which he speaks of ‘votre 
ancien prisonnier:’” words which seem better to 
apply to the prisoner sent on from Exiles, than to 
Matthioly. 

M. Loiseleur says, that as M. Topin brought 
forward the letter of January, 1696, for the support 
of his opinion, asserting that it related to the masked 
prisoner; since he avowed that the words “votre 
ancien prisonnier’”’ evidently designated that mys- 
terious personage ; he wishes to prove to him,—and by 
the admissions which he himself has made,—that that 
despatch, so insisted upon, excludes all possibility that 
‘ancien prisonnier”’ could be Matthioly. 

These are some of the chief points regarding which 
M. Topin and M. Loiseleur are at issue. 

Regarding the name Marchialy, inscribed in the 
register of the ¢huich of St. Paul’s, where the funeral 
service was performed (20th November, 1703), M. 
Topin believes it to be only a slight alteration of that 
of Matthioly; written either in error, or in ignorance ; 
but M. Loiseleur remarks, and we think justly: 
‘‘ How great would have been the imprudence to have 
inscribed on the registers of the parish in which the 
Bastille was situated, a name so very similar to the 
one the captive bore, (if he were Matthioly; the 
former minister of the Duke of Mantua), at the very 
time that that prince, arriving in Paris, might thereby 
have become enlightened as to the terrible vengeance 
inflicted on his former agent.” 

M. Topin objects that the Duke Charles Iv was as 
desirous of ridding himself of his coadjutor, as Louis 
xiv could be. Be it so: but it is not the less ap- 
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arent that such a mortuary inscription would have 
Soon most imprudent ; and in direct opposition to all 
the precautions with which he had been surrounded 
during his life. His name, connected with the trans- 
actions in which he was concerned, had caused a 
certain amount of discussion, conjecture, and agita- 
tion in Savoy, where he was well known; and would 
not the appearance of a name so very similar have 
inspired the idea of seeking out what had become of 
him? It is difficult to believe that, whilst so much 
pains were taken to imprison, and to conceal him 
from his contemporaries, none would be considered 








necessary to baffle the investigation of historians, and 
of posterity? On the register the priests could have 
read it, who were in the daily habit of turning over 
its pages in the performance of their parochial duties. 
If the Duke of Mantua were indifferent as to the 
fate of his former friend, and minister, (which is 
scarcely possible), Matthioly had left relatives in Italy 
at the time of his arrest—his father, his wife, and 
two sons. His family would have had a real interest 
in ascertaining what had become of him, were it only 
rightfully to assume possession of his property. 

But it is well known that it was usual to give fic- 
titious names in the register to prisoners, who, con- 
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demned to utter seclusion, had died in the state 
prisons. We must remember, too, that Matthioly, in 
the minister’s despatches, had first received the name 
of Letang, and afterwards he was mentioned as 
Latour; and we are asked to believe that it was for 
this remarkably mysterious captive, upon whom a 
dreadful, a tyrannical, and a protracted punishment 
had been inflicted, for the very purpose of concealing 
his fate, that they would have made an exception! 
Instead of corroborating M. Topin’s deduction, M. 
Loiseleur remarks that, the insertion of a name g0 
closely resembling his own, on a public register, is 


one of the most conclusive arguments against the 
inference he has drawn. 

If the registration of his death revealed his real 
name, we must suppose the statement of his age was 
equally correct. 

The document is thus worded :—‘ The 19th N- 
vember, 1703. Marchialy, aged 45 years, or thereabouts, 
died in the Bastille.” 

Born on the 1st December, 1640, Matthioly would 
have attained the age, not of forty-five, but of sixty: 
three years. ‘One must admit,” adds M. Loiselew; 
“that the difference between these two ages is Vély 





great.” 
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